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of things around them, and then looking back upon
this mournful process as the plenitude of wisdom,
have conceived it to be the inevitable law of
humanity at large. It is not the first instance,
however, and we fear will not be the last, in which
men have taken themselves as the fixed type of all
wisdom, and fancied that they could recognise in
their own system the principles or even the very
archetype of all human science to the latest pos-
terity.

In the objections we have thus urged against
the positive principle, it is not intended to detract
aught from the worth or legitimacy of the induc-
tive philosophy. The true inductive philosopher
is no positivist. Although it is no part of his ac-
knowledged business to search into the metaphysi-
cal grounds of his inductive processes, yet he
admits spontaneously, as the immediate dictate of
cqjnmon sense, those very principles for which the
metaphysician contends, only upon more philoso-
phical grounds. Does the true inductive philoso-
pher look upon the universe as a mere vision of
passing phenomena? yea, rather, does he not;
admit spontaneously a real essential substratum,
which passes not away with the fleeting appear-
ances of things ? Does the true inductive philoso-
pher look upon all the changes which take place
around him as mere successions ? does lie not, on
the contrary, admit the reality of powers which,
though unseen to the eye, yet are the veritable
agents at work through all nature ? Does the true